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THE ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITY 
IN SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION’ 


In periods of great devastation, men turn 
naturally, and at times boldly, to the task of 
reconstruction. It is a healthy impulse to want 
to rebuild that which has been destroyed. In- 
stead of crushing the spirit and will of people, 
devastation tends to bring into play reserve 
strengths not made manifest when the exactions 
are less severe. 

The destruction of existing facilities and in- 
stitutions opens up possibilities for creating new 
and better social and cultural forms and pro- 
grams without having to overcome the resistance 
of established institutions. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, we are frequently blocked in mak- 
ing desirable changes by the vested interests 
which tend to hold things as they are. 

In the postwar social reconstruetion, the uni- 
versity has a role of very great importance. Its 
role is very similar to that under peacetime 
conditions, but the contributions assume greater 
importance and there is some shift of emphasis. 
In this discussion, I shall recognize some of the 
special functions of the university in a country 
badly devastated by war, although much that I 
shall say has equal application in all countries. 

The university has an important conserving 
role. University scholars are well informed con- 
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cerning the important thoughts and actions of 
earlier periods. This knowledge is transmitted 
through the writing and speaking of the faculty 
His- 


tory is a prominent study in any university 


and through the instruction to students. 
program. This emphasis on the transmission 
of the culture of the past is widely recognized 
and zealously guarded by university 
people. In a society badly devastated by war, 
with the established life badly disorganized and 
destroyed, the connection with the past may 
The faculties of the universi- 


many 


appear tenuous. 
ties who have extensive knowledge of history, 
especially of their areas of special scholarship, 
ean contribute much by drawing upon the ex- 
perience of the past in the prograip of social 
reconstruction. 

This historical scholarship is of value even 
though its use is limited to providing a back- 
ground and tradition upon which to build. Its 
value will be greatly increased if university 
scholars ean bring their scholarship to bear on 
the critical problems of the country and of the 
Hard think- 
ing will be required to deal adequately with the 


world into which we are moving. 


problems many countries will face after the 
war. University professors should be more re- 
sourceful than those less well informed. How- 
ever, to become most useful it will be necessary 


for the university faculty to study the problems 
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of the contemporary world and to bring their 
knowledge into direct application in the search 
for solutions to these problems. I know that 
some will view with alarm this emphasis on the 
application of knowledge. While there may be 
some loss in drawing upon the full intellectual 
resources of a country in meeting the social 
needs of a critical period in its history, in my 
judgment the gains will be greater than the loss. 
The increase in the reeognjftion of the social 
meaning and function of university scholarship 
should yield dividends over a long period. Of 
course, basic so-called pure research should be 
continued, especially after the period of crisis 
is over. 

In addition to the eonserving role, the uni- 
versity has a creative role. This creative role 
will be especially important in the period im- 
mediately ahead. The conditions after the war 
will be sufficiently different to challenge the in- 
genuity of people in recognizing and in dealing 
with the problems of the postwar period. It 
will not be enough for us to go back to the 
prewar patterns of living. After the experience 
of the war, prewar life will not satisfy the long- 
ings of many of the peoples of the world. This 
creative role will be especially difficult for not a 
small number of university professors. The 
modern and the new have frequently not been 
accorded positions of great respect in academic 
Not all professors will be able to play 
However, it is extremely 


circles. 
such a creative role. 
important that many members of the faculties 
of the universities of the world be creative and 
inventive and that the total faculty contribute to 
the development of a climate of opinion favor- 
able to effective work by those with creative 
talents. 

Social reconstruction after this war will re- 
quire a broad perspective. The effort of each 
country to work out a new destiny in harmony 
with the new realities of the postwar world will 
require leadership sensitive to the world-wide 
social movements. The inereased interdepen- 
dence and the closer interaction among the dif- 
ferent cultures will place a high premium on 
the capacity to grasp the complex interdepen- 
dent world and to develop a conception of the 
place for one’s own nation and one’s own people 
in the world community. The breadth of this 
assignment may appear too great for human 
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comprehension. The university with a faculty 
well informed concerning the scholarship of the 
past and broad in the scope of its intellectual 
interests is the most promising of the social 
institutions in measuring up to the exactions 
of such an assignment. 

The breadth of the problems to be dealt with 
in the postwar period and the necessity of con- 
sidering each problem in its broad social setting 
and in its relationship with other problems 
makes mandatory extensive co-operation of uni- 
versity specialists with each other if effective 
work is to be done. In order to secure thorough 
scholarship, a high degree of specialization has 
been developed in the universities of the world. 
This specialization has had its virtues but it 
has led of knowledge and 
ineffectiveness in dealing with the broader social 


to segmentation 


issues and problems of the community. Men 
with different specializations can work together 
as a team and collectively achieve a combined 
strength no one person could acquire by limiting 
the degree of his specialization and broadening 
his scholarship. Some individuals with broad 
interests and understandings might emphasize 
the synthesis in their programs of study and 
work and contribute to bringing about the type 
of collaboration of specialists which is here 
suggested. 

The need of rebuilding the material basis of 
life made necessary by the great destruction of 
this war will naturally lead to great emphasis 
on the material side of our civilization. Stu- 
dents must be training to use the modern scien- 
tific and technological knowledge and processes 
and university scholars will need to carry for- 
ward research in the scientifie and technological 
fields. However, those responsible for social 
reconstruction and for educational policy, espe- 
cially on the university level, should guard 
against falling into the error of assuming that 
meeting the material needs is sufficient in a pro- 
gram of social reconstruction. In the life of 
any people, the spirit, the values, and the ideals 
are fundamental to the development of the good 
life. It is true that life cannot be sustained 
without food and shelter, and when they are 
lacking they take on a terrible urgency. But 
when the physical needs are satisfied, there is 
opportunity for the development of a rich eul- 
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tural life. Then, the aspirations, the ideals, the 
values, and the things of the spirit play an 
essential role. 

The present social crisis is more than a battle 
between national powers. It is also a war 
between ideas and moral values. Reverence for 
truth, the rights of men, freedom, and justice 
must prevail in the world. Tyranny cannot be 
tolerated. The defeat of the enemy will give 
support to human values, but we should be 
realistie if we eoneluded that the defeat of 


un- 
the 


Axis powers will permanently eradicate all 
traces of tyranny and human bondage in the 


world. Men will arise among us who will seek 
to seize power to advance their own position 
or that of their social group to the great dis- 
advantage of others. Attempts will be made to 
deprive minority groups of their rights and 
Men in power will attempt to sup- 
press critical opposition. Men who believe and 
present unpopular ideas will at times be perse- 
cuted. When the war is over and many read- 
justments are required, there is certain to be 
confusion in thinking and action on the part 
of many people. The university can do no more 
important thing than to contribute to the clari- 
fication of ideas and moral concepts. Men who 
are informed and clear in their thinking will 
certainly choose human values. When they are 
uninformed and confused, demagogues can lead 
them to aecept untrue and vicious patterns of 


privileges. 


thought and action. 

The university can make an important con- 
tribution by maintaining freedom for intellec- 
tual inquiry and expression. Members of the 
faculty and the students should be not only 
allowed but encouraged to maintain the quest 
for truth and certainty and to give expression 
to the results of their study. The free intellec- 
tual life of the university will increase the effee- 
tiveness and power of the faculty. The students 
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will develop independence in their intellectual 
life. 


the university will stand constantly as a model 


In addition, the intellectual freedom of 


for the people to see and to demand for them- 
selves. Certainly, we should resist with all our 
strength any effort by unscholarly political lead- 
ers to dictate what shouid be said and taught in 
the university or to force scholars to distort 
the truth to serve their selfish ends. 

One of the heartening signs of this period is 
the growing recognition of the interdependence 
of the peoples of the world and the desirability 
of co-operation. As I sat in several sessions of 
the conference of UNRRA in Atlantie City, I 
was deeply impressed by the fine feeling and 
the many expressions concerning the importance 
and the necessity of international co-operation 
to maintain the peace and to deal with the prob- 
lems of the postwar period. 
‘an make an extremely important contribution 


University faculties 


They have long recognized that scholar- 
The 
university can help build understanding of the 


here. 
ship does not follow national boundaries. 


world situation and recognition of a world-wide 
The 
university environment should be international 
There has been some talk about the 


responsibility on the part of its students. 


in outlook. 
need of an international university, or possibly 
Without en- 
tering into a discussion of the claims for such 


several international universities. 


a proposal, I should like to suggest that every 
university should be an international university. 
Certainly the international ramifications of the 
problems studied should be recognized. Facul- 
ties might well be drawn from many countries 
and students encouraged to spend some time in 
study in other countries. In many ways, the 
university ean contribute to an understanding of 
the culture of the different peoples of the world 
and to a will to work co-operatively and peace- 
fully with them. 





THE REPORT OF THE CORSON COM- 
MITTEE OF THE AAC 

In response to an invitation from the joint 

Army-Navy Contract Board, the Corson Com- 

mittee of the Association of American Colleges 

on March 7 conferred with the board on con- 

tractual arrangements with the colleges that 


have been assigned military units. As a result 
of “full and frank discussion with the Army and 
Navy representatives” the committee prepared 
the following summary of the meeting: 

The committee met with the joint Army-Navy 
Contract Board and presented many of the prob- 
lems troubling colleges having contracts for train- 


t 
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ing programs with the Army and Navy. The com- 
mittee was very courteously received and was given 
ample time to present the case for the colleges. The 
found that the ... board was engaged 
in studying sympathetically some of the problems 


committee 


raised, particularly deferred maintenance, and the 
following items under the general head of termina- 
tion of existing contracts: (a) commitments for 
faculty salaries, (b) appropriate payment for use 
of facilities, (¢) end of contract period, (d) de- 
pendability of termination settlement. 

It became apparent in the discussions that the 
allowance for maintenance and operation will have 
much more importance for the college than was 
previously expected. The college business officer 


should determine the average maintenance and 
operation cost over the past five years for each 
building used by the armed forces and should esti- 
mate the increased cost due to higher wages, in- 
creased This 


amount should be high enough to protect the col- 


materials cost, and intensive use. 
leges against loss because of deferred maintenance. 
It seems likely that, in the case of contracts can- 
celed in June, the monthly amount provided under 
maintenance and operations will be paid regardless 
of whether or not these funds have been entirely 


expended by the end of the contract period. 


KAPPA DELTA PI ANNOUNCES ITS 1944 
LAUREATES AND ITS LECTURER 


FOR 1945 
Tuomas C. McCracken, provost, Ohio Uni- 
versity (Athens), and president, Executive 


Council, Kappa Delta Pi, has announced that 
the following persons have been elected to the 
Laureate Chapter of this honor society in edu- 
cation. 

FLORENCE E. ALLEN, judge, U. S. Cireuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Cireuit (Mich- 
igan, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee). 

GeorGe S. Counts, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
former president, AFT. 

GreorGE D. Stopparp, New York State Com- 
missioner of Edueation and president, Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, formerly dean, 
Graduate College, the State University of Iowa. 

Joun W. WITHERS, dean emeritus, School of 
Edueation, New York formerly 
superintendent of schools, St. Louis. 


University, 


Three members of the Laureate Chapter died 
during the year 1943: George Washington 
Carver, William Lyon Phelps, and Frederick 
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Paul Keppel; and one so far during the present 
year, James McKeen Cattell. 

Dr. MeCracken announced that Dr. 
Counts has accepted an invitation to prepare 
the Kappa Delta Pi lecture for 1945, which will 
be published as volume XVII of the society’s 
Lectureship Series. 


also 


AN IMPORTANT CONFERENCE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


A REGIONAL work conference on “Evaluation 
of War Training and Experience and Counsel- 
ing of War Service Personnel” was held at the 
University of Colorado, March 13-15. 

At the first morning session, with W. F. Dyde, 
dean of the university, presiding, R. G. Gustay- 
son, president of the university, weleomed the 
delegates, and W. C. Toepelman introduced the 
special consultants, who represented the Army 
and Navy, the U. S. Office of Education, the 
ACE, and co-operating institutions. Dean Dyde 
explained the purposes of the conference. 

At the afternoon session, Captain Frank H. 
Roberts, USN, presiding, the training programs 
of the armed services in relation to college credit 
were presented by Lieutenant C. C. Winn, 
USNR, officer-in-charge, V-12 unit, University 
of Colorado; Major Elverson E. Baker, CAC, 
Army Specialized Training Division, 7th Service 
Command; and Lieutenant Commander Ear! J. 
McGrath, USNR, chief, Educational Services 
Section, Bureau of Naval Personnel. Discus- 
sion leaders were Lieutenant Colonel Carl W. 
Hansen, AGD, commandant, U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute, and Professor Toepelman. 

The morning session, March 14, Professor 
Toepelman presiding, was addressed by Colonel 
Hansen and Lieutenant (j. g.) Cornelius P. 
Turner, USNR, Armed Forces Institute, on 
“The Policies and Procedures of the U. 8S. 
Armed Forces Institute.” The following per- 
sons participated in the discussion: E. F. Lind- 
quist, professor of education, the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa; Francis F. Bradshaw, dean of 
students, the University of North Carolina; 
George W. Rosenlof, professor of secondary 
education, University of Nebraska; Lieutenant 
Commander McGrath; and Major Baker. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hansen presided at the 
afternoon session, which was addressed by Pro- 
fessor Lindquist on “The Educational Measure- 
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ment of Training and Experience in the Armed 
Forces.” Diseussion was led by Dean Brad- 
shaw, Lieutenant Turner, Professor Davis, and 
Harl R. Douglass, dean, School of Edueation, 
University of Colorado. 

At an evening session, with Jacob van Elk, 
dean, College of Arts and Sciences, University 
of Colorado, presiding, the topic, “Institutional 
Policy for the Accreditation of War Service 
Training and Experience,” was presented by 
Dean Douglass, Professor Rosenlof, George P. 
Tuttle, registrar, University of Illinois, and 
Laurence C. Woodruff, with discussion by 
Messrs. Popejoy, MeWhinnie, and Rackham. 

The morning session, Mareh 15, Dean Doug- 
lass, presiding, considered “Problems of Gui- 
dance for War Service,” as presented by Dean 
Bradshaw. Leading the discussion’ were Robert 
C. M. Flynt, U. 8S. Office of Edueation, Lieu- 
tenant Winn, Professor Lindquist, Lieutenant 
Turner, and Professor Schoolland. 

The final session, Wednesday afternoon, with 
C. C. Casey, president, Western State College 
of Colorado (Gunnison), in the chair, was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Flynt on the subject, “Federal 
Legislation on the Edueation of Veterans.” <A 
eeneral discussion concluded the conference. 


THE HEIDELBERG EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE, MARCH 18 

THE annual Heidelberg Educational Confer- 
ence was held at Heidelberg College (Tiffin, 
Ohio) on Mareh 18. The discussions centered 
upon the general theme, “Education Looks 
Ahead.” 

At the morning session, addresses were given 
by Walton B. Bliss, executive secretary, Ohio 
Edueation Association, “The Present Situation 
in Edueation in Ohio”; by J. Cayce Morrison, 
assistant commissioner in charge of research, 
New York State Education Department, “Some 
Issues in Rural Edueation”; and by James B. 
Edmonson, dean, School of Edueation, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, “Can We Insure World Peace 
through Edueation?” In the afternoon, Dr. 
Morrison spoke on “Secondary Edueation for 
All Youth,” and Dean Edmonson, on “What Is 
Ahead in Edueation.” 

E. I. F. Williams, professor of education, 
Heidelberg College, was director of the confer- 
ence. 
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NEW TECHNICAL INSTITUTES IN 
NEW YORK STATE TO BE 
OPENED IN APRIL 


AccoRDING to an announcement by Oakley 
Furney, assistant commissioner for voeational 
education, New York State Education Depart- 
ment, released under date of February 24, a 
“comprehensive program has been set up for the 
vocational rehabilitation of disabled service men 
and women residing in that part of the state 
east of Herkimer and outside New York City.” 
The plan has been developed by the division of 
vocational education for national defense of the 
state in co-operation with the United States 
Veterans Administration. 


Two new full-time day technical institutes, the 
Troy Technical Institute . .. and the Schenectady 
Technical Institute . . . will be ready about April 
1, 1944, to receive veterans assigned for training by 
the Veterans Administration. Such 
be men and women who have suffered disabilities of 


veterans will 


10 per cent or more and who are under the eare of 
the Veterans Administration. In 
schools will admit honorably discharged veterans 


addition these 
for whom the Selective Service has responsibility in 
the matter of job placement and also civilian voea- 
tional rehabilitation trainees assigned by the Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation of the State Education 
Department. ... Three 
stitutes are now being organized in New York City 
by the city board of education. 


similar technical in- 


The opening of these institutes is part of the 
plan for the expansion of tuition-free post- 
secondary education that reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, January 15. The 


was 
an- 


nouncement goes on to state: 


... Tuition will be free, and the schools will 
provide without charge to the students all necessary 
equipment, books, and instructional supplies. Each 
course will prepare for entrance to useful employ- 
ment. ... William N. Fenninger, supervisor of 
technical education, State Education Department, 
will have general supervision of the Troy and 
Schenectady schools, 


The bulletins for each school were ready for 
distribution on March 15 and may be obtained 
at the school or will be sent by mail upon ap- 
plication to the Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion for National Defense, Room 320, State 
Education Department, Albany 1. 
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PRESIDENT JESSUP ON THE DANGERS 
OF “REGIMENTING” THE COLLEGES 


Water A. Jessup, president, the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
in his annual report released February 14, 
makes the following statements regarding Fed- 


eral aid to education: 


At the moment, proposals for Federal support of 
education, elementary, secondary, and higher, Fed- 
eral support of students, secondary and collegiate, 
Federal support of scientific research and libraries 
There 


is perhaps an even chance, or better, that these pro- 


all are . receiving considerable acclaim. 
posals will find favor in a nation regimented for 
war. Whether for the human spirit fhe gain in 
added efficiency and simplified economy will out- 
weigh the lpss in individual initiative and freedom 
to make mistakes, only time ean tell. At any rate, 
the American college, in its free evolution as an 
implement of society, has now reached a,sstage when 
perforce it is governed by society’s need and not 
by its own free choices. The prime question is 
whether our intellectual future shall be immobilized 


at a planned efficiency or free. 


THE COLLEGE STUDENT AND 
NURSING 


I'IELD representatives of the National Nursing 
Council for War Service and the United States 
Cadet Nurse Corps have made a report on re- 
cent visits to 570 eolleges that shows that the 
interest of college Women in nursing is continu- 
ing its upward trend and that “college women 
form twice as large a proportion of students 
now entering nursing as ten years ago.” 

Based on reports obtained in October, 1943, 
from 1,008 schools of nursing, with a total en- 
rollment of 92,762 students, a study shows that 
all of these students had completed high school 
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and that 13.3 per cent, or 12,400 students, had 
had in addition some college work before begin- 
ning their nursing programs. Ineluded among 
these 12,400 students were 8 per cent who had 
had one year of college work; 4 per cent, two 
years; and 1 per cent, three or four years. In 
contrast, a study made in 1932 of the general 
educational background of 70,000 student nurses 
showed that only 6 per cent, or 4,200, had had 
any college work. In 1932, enrollments in 
schools of nursing totaled 84,000, while in 1943 
they reached a peak of 100,000. On the basis 
of the two studies, it is estimated that the num 
ber of students with some college preparation 
now in schools of nursing is well over two and 
one-half times the number in 1932. 

Two trends in nursing edueation as it has been 
affected by wartime conditions seem to be ap- 
parent. “Among students taking the diploma 
program [a three-year basic program] there has 
been a slight decline within the past two years 
in the amount of college preparation offered on 
entering.” This is accounted for in part by the 
desire of many young women to enter war ser- 
On the 


other hand, students who have had some college 


vice at the earliest possible moment. 


preparation “seem to be increasingly choosing 
schools having the degree program.” Among 


students in nursing programs leading to a de- 
gree, the percentage of those with college prepa- 
ration entering in the past two years “is twice as 
high as among upperclassmen.” 

Another factor in the report of the field staff 
is the “growing interest among college upper- 
classmen in the two schools of nursing that give 
a Master’s degree in nursing—the Yale Univer- 
sity School of Nursing and the Frances Payne 
Bolton School of Nursing, Western Reserve 


University.” 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Se Ge 
and Sciences, University of New Mexico, who 
S. Offiee of Edu- 
cation, has returned to his post at the university. 


KNopr, dean, College of Liberal Arts 


has been serving with the U. 


JoHN M. DANIELS, chairman of admissions, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh), 


has been appointed acting dean of students and 
acting director of the division of student per- 
sonnel, to serve during the absence of Beryl E. 
Warden, who has been granted leave of absence 
to accept a commission as a lieutenant, USNR. 


JESSE SUNDERLAND, principal, Poultney ( Vt.) 
High School, has been appointed headmaster, 
Bellows Free Academy (St. Albans, Vt.), to 
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succeed the late Harry B. Dickinson. Mr. Sun- 
derland will assume his new post next fall. 


FLORRINELL FRANCIS Morton, acting director, 
Library School, Louisianna State University, 
has been appointed to the directorship. Mrs. 
Morton will also continue to serve for the time 
being as acting director of the university li- 
braries. James A. MeMiilen, who has been on 
leave of absence because of illness, has returned 
to his post as professor of library science. 


Merritt McCuatcHey, producer at station 
WWJ (Detroit), has been appointed director, 
Broadeasting Guild, Wayne University (De- 
troit), and his wife, Janka Fae, instructor in 
speech, to succeed Ernest Ricca, director and 
instruetor, who has accepted a post with the 
New York City staff of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System as producer of “Valiant Lady.” 


Tue following members of the staff of Iowa 
State Teachers College (Cedar Falls) have been 
appointed directors of branch summer schools 
to be operated under the guidance of the col- 
lege: Joseph B. Paul, director, bureau of re- 
search, to the school at Atlantic; Lou A. Shep- 
herd, associate professor of primary education, 
Mt. Ayr; and Carl H. Erbe, professor of gov- 
ernment, Estherville. 


J. Gorpon Eaker, professor of English lan- 
guage and literature, Kansas State Teachers 
College (Pittsburg), has been appointed acting 
head of the department to sueceed Mellicent 
MeNeil Boozel, who has resigned. 


CATHERINE FAvILLE, former chairman of the 
recruitment committee of the National Nursing 
Couneil for War Service, has been appointed 
professor of nursing and chairman of the de- 
partment, Wayne University. 


Oscar HALECKI, director, Polish Institute of 
Arts and Sciences in America, has been ap- 
pointed professor of Eastern European history, 
Graduate School, Fordham University. This is 
a new professorship “created in response to the 
shifting historical emphasis in Europe.” Dr. 
Halecki will assume his duties in September. 


Joun M. Hotcomp, extension director, Wood- 
bury County (Iowa), has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of agriculture, Iowa State Col- 
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lege, Ames. The appointment becomes effective, 


July 1. 

LIEUTENANT Epwarp M. CLAkKE, command- 
ing officer, Navy V-12 unit, Middlebury (Vt.) 
College, has been named executive officer of the 
V-12 unit at Colgate University (Hamilton, N. 
Y.), to sueceed Lieutenant Arthur Blake, who 
has assumed command of the V-12 unit at the 
University of Illinois. 

JAMES K. FEIBLEMAN, well-known author, has 
been appointed assistant professor of English, 
Tulane University. Mildred Kelly, formerly of 
Louisiana State Normal College (Natchitoches), 
is serving as an instructor in English. 

HaroLD EUGENE ZARKER, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, Princeton (N. J.) Bank and Trust 
Company, has been appointed to the staff of the 
Graduate School of Banking, which is conducted 
each surymer by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion at Rutgers University. 


Wa ter L. WriGut, Jr., whose appointment 
as resident fellow in Near Eastern Studies, Li- 
brary of Congress, was reported in SCHOOL AND 

© oD ’ 
Society, October 2, 1943, has been appointed 
’ b] 
chief historian of the historical branch of the 
general staff at the War Department, Wash- 


ington. 


NicKoLaus L. ENGELHARDT, associate super- 
intendent of schools, New York City, has been 
elected president (1944-45), American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 


Av the 39th annual meeting of the Classical 
Association of New England held at Deerfield 
(Mass.) Academy, March 17-18, the following 
officers were elected for 1944-45: George A. 
Land, Newton (Mass.) High School, president; 
Josephine P. Bree, professor of English, Al- 
bertus Magnus College for Women (New 
Haven), vice-president; and John W. Spaeth, 
Jr., professor of classies, Wesleyan University 
(Middletown, Conn.), secretary-treasurer. Ad- 
ditional members elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee were: Doris S. Barnes, Nashua (N. H.) 
High School, and John K. Colby, Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass. Dr. Land was elected 
representative on the council of the American 
Classical League. 


WitiiamM A. McCatt, associate professor of 
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(Nebr.) College, has been 
eranted a six-month leave of absence to take 
a post with the Office of Strategic Services in 


Washington, D. C. 


religion, Hastings 


Artuur H. STeINHAUS, former professor of 
physiology, George William College (Chieago), 
has been appointed consultant in health edu- 


eation, U. S. Office of Edueation. 


A. H. 
(Idaho), on 


Park School, 


March 6 assumed the state 


CHATBURN, principal, 
Boise 
superintendency of schools, sueceeding C. E. 
Roberts, who resigned to accept the post of vo- 
with the U. S. Veterans Ad- 


Idaho. 


eational adviser 


ministration in 


WiLuL1AM M. WICHELMANN, instructor in vo- 
cational agriculture, Le Mars (Iowa), has been 
appointed assistant state supervisor of food pro- 
duction and war training. 

Lowe. 8. Devor, former superintendent of 
Plattsmouth (Nebr.), 
pointed vocational adviser to the U. 


schools, has been ap- 
S. Veterans 


Administration in Lineoln. 


A. W. 
bolt (lowa), was appointed vocational adviser 
for the U. S. Administration, Feb- 
ruary 16, with headquarters at Des Moines. 
W. J. Turner, instructor in voeational agricul- 


Coon, superintendent of schools, Ode- 


Veterans 


ture, has succeeded Mr. Coon as acting super- 


intendent. 


I’, M. Davison, superintendent of schools, 
Malvern (Iowa), has been appointed director 
of rehabilitation service for the Iowa Tuber- 


culosis Association; Lenora K. Moyle, super- 
Iowa County, has also 


Mrs. 


intendent of schools, 


post with the association. 


accepted a 
Moyle will begin her work, April 1. 

GEORGE N, 
years president, Graceland College 


Briacas, for the past twenty-nine 
(Lamoni, 
Iowa), has requested release from administra- 
tive responsibilities to become effective at the 
close of the present academic year. 

A. HELEN TAPPAN, academic dean, Western 
College (Oxford, Ohio), has announced her in- 
tention of resigning from the deanship the first 
of June to devote her entire time to the depart- 
ment of mathematies of which she is chairman. 


AuBREY HAAN, lecturer in the ASTP, Stan- 
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ford University, resigned, February 29, to enter 


military service. 


Recent Deaths 

WituiaAM Grant HartRANnFt, former superin- 
tendent of schools, King County (Wash.), died, 
March 8, at the age of seventy-eight years, ac- 
cording to an account received by SCHOOL AND 
Society, March 18. Mr. Hartranft had taught 
in the schools of Michigan before going to 
Bucoda (Wash.) in 1889. 
and principal in several Washington schools be- 
fore his election to the superintendeney (1900), 
a post that he held until his retirement “a few 
He had also served as manager for 


He served as teacher 


years ago.” 
the Seattle branch of Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, from 1904 until his retirement. 


FRANCIS JOSEPH BROGAN, instructor in chem- 
istry, Hunter College (New York City), sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, March 13, at the age 
of forty-four years. Dr. Brogan had served as 
head of the department of science (1921-24), 
Plains (Pa.) High School; assistant professor 
(1924-26), 


chemist 


of qualitative analysis professor 
(1926-30), and general (1930-35), 
Fordham University; and instructor in chem- 
istry (since 1935), Hunter College. 


VictoR EMMANUEL FRANQoIS, former pro- 
fessor of French, City College (New York), 
died, March 15. Dr. Francois, who was seventy- 
eight years old at the time of his death, had 
served the college from 1902 until his retire- 
ment, 1926. 


WituiAM J. Davison, professor of physical 
education and wrestling coach, Syracuse (N. 
Y.) University, died, March 15, at the age of 
seventy-one years. Professor Davison, who had 
served the university since 1921, was instru- 
mental in raising the requirements in physical 
education for graduation from two to four 
years. 

CLARENCE H. DENNESEN, former professor of 
botany, University of Copenhagen (Denmark), 
died, March 16, in Jacksonville, Fla. Dr. Den- 
nesen, who had lived in the United States since 
1881, was said by his friends to have been one 
hundred eleven years old at the time of his 
death. 


MorHer RutH Burnett, for many years a 
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superior in the Order of the Sacred Heart, died, 
Mareh 17, at the age of eighty-two years. 
Mother Ruth, who entered the order in 1892, 
taught at schools in Roehampton (England) and 
in Paris before returning to the United States 
to teach at Eden Hall near Philadelphia. She 
served as superior (1901-15), Manhattanville 
College of the Sacred Heart (New York City), 
and later in a similar capacity at colleges in 
Noroton (Conn.), Washington (D. C.), and 
Providence. From 1930-36, she was superior 
of the Newton Center (Mass.) Convent. 


Harris Hancock, professor emeritus of 
mathematies, University of Cincinnati, 
cumbed to a heart attack, March 19, in his 
seventy-seventh year. Dr. Hancock had served 
as assistant in mathematics (1892-93), 1894- 
95), associate (1895-97), and instruetor (1897- 
1900), the University of Chicago, and as pro- 
fessor of mathematics from 1900 until his retire- 
ment (1937), University of Cincinnati. 


suc- 


Coming Events 

AN Interstate Teacher-Education Conference 
will be held at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Mareh 27, according to an announce- 
ment released under date of March 14 by Walter 
KE. Hager, president, Wilson Teachers College 
(Washington, D. C.), and secretary of the con- 
The question for discussion will be 
“Upon What Basis Should a Curriculum for the 
Preparation of Teachers Be Organized?” pre- 


ference. 


sented by Hollis L. Caswell, professor of eduea- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Pan AMERICAN Day, April 14, will be devoted 
to programs and exercises centered around the 
general theme, “The Peoples of America: 
United for Victory Today; United for Peace 
Tomorrow.” Persons in need of literature and 
suggestions for the celebration of the day may 
secure a complete list by writing to the Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 


THe American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars will hold its annual meeting in 
Chieago, April 24-26, at the Hotel Stevens. 


THE sixth annual Eastern Pennsylvania Con- 
ference on Art Edueation will be held at the 
State Teachers College (Kutztown, Pa.), May 
5-6. The theme of the meeting is “Art Edu- 
cation and the Postwar Outlook,” and speakers 
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“of national prominence” will be in attendance. 
The program will embrace group discussion, 
materials and 


demonstrations, exhibitions of 


equipment, and visual aids for art programs. 


Other Items 

THE Journal of Educational Sociology for 
January is a special issue with the subtitle, 
“The Negro in the North 
The number was under the editorship of Law- 
rence D. Reddick, curator of the Schomburg 
Collection of Negro Literature, New York Pub- 
lie Library, and lecturer on Negro history and 
eulture, City College (New York), and contains 
articles by J. G. St. Clair Drake, instruetor in 
the department of sociology and anthropology, 
Dillard University (New Orleans), now on duty 
with the Maritime Service; Warren M. Banner, 
director National Urban 
League; Louis E. Martin, editor, The Michigan 
Chronicle; Edward §S. Lewis, executive secre- 
tary, New York Urban League; E. Franklin 
Frazier, head of the department of sociology, 
Howard University; Algernon D. Black, a 
leader of the Ethical Culture Society (New 
York); and Dr. Reddick. It also contains a 
helpful bibliography, prepared by M. Erne- 
stine Anthony, a member of the staff of the 
Schomburg Collection. 


during Wartime.” 


of research for the 


Luoyp N. Morrisert, professor of education, 
University of California (Los Angeles), is chair- 
man of a committee that began a survey of the 

( Calif.) 
The sur- 


educational needs of the Inglewood 
union high sehool district, March 1. 
vey “will advise the type and number of school 
buildings needed to offer maximal opportunities 
to the pupils of the district.” Other members 
of the committee are W. W. Kemp, professor 
emeritus of education (Berkeley); Jesse A. 
Bond, associate professor of education (Los 
Angeles); and Howard A. Campion, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Los Angeles. 


Frep A. Barnes, professor of railroad engi- 
neering, College of Engineering, Cornell Uni- 
versity, who is nearing the age of retirement, 
has sent word to the office of the journal that 
he has a complete set of the volumes of ScHOOL 
AND Society, of which the first 34 are bound 
(leather backs and corners), which he wishes to 


dispose of. Anyone interested in the acquisi- 
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tion of these may address Professor Barnes at 
the university. 

THREE educators from Peru, recipients of ex- 
change fellowships under the Buenos Aires Con- 
vention for the 
Cultural Relations, recently arrived in this coun- 
try for study in educational institutions. Be- 
fore taking up stated courses they will all attend 


Promotion of Inter-American 


special English courses for Latin Americans at 
the University of Michigan. José Antonio Valer 
Vargas, rector, Instituto Misional (Cuzco), will 
study methods of teacher education; César Ar- 
mando Bravo Ratto, technical adviser, pedagogy 
section, Ministry of Publie Edueation (Lima), is 
interested in primary education; and Roberto 
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Koch Flores, instructor in Spanish, Colegio 
Nacional de Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe 
(Lima), has secondary education as his field. 


For the assistance of returning war veterans, 
both men and women, who are in need of educa- 
tional counseling on the college level, New York 
University has established a veterans counseling 
service, under the direction of Elwood C. Kast- 
ner, registrar and supervisor of admissions; J. 
Richard Toven, assistant supervisor of admis- 
sions; and James F. Clyne, war service coun- 
The service is devised to help “veterans 
who have educational plans and vocational ob- 
jectives and veterans who are not certain of the 
kind of college training they want.” 


selor. 


Shorter Papers... 





“LET GEORGE DO IT”: THE CASE FOR 
LOCAL CONTROL OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Ir is an axiom of good public-relations tech- 
nique that it is not what you say but what people 
This 


by way of palliating the charge that the state- 


think you say that molds publie opinion. 


ment of Calvin Grieder in ScHooL AND Society, 
January 15, 1944, said many things that pos- 
The 


author, in making a plea for clothing the bones 


sibly the author did not intend to say. 


of state public-school control with enough 
muscle to make the device work, tacitly said in 
effect, “We have failed in democratic education; 
local self-government is a failure; centralization 
of power in the hands of an educational élite is 
much the better way of teaching democracy and 
protecting academic freedom. Therefore let 
George do it.” 


The ple: 


administration seemed to be based on the greater 


for state domination and detailed 


actual power of the state to raise money than is 
possessed by loeal school districts. The whole 
threat of carrying this greater power over to 
the still greater Federal authority was brushed 
aside so lightly that one was hardly aware of 
CCC, NYA, WPA, the huge edueational pro- 
gram of the armed forces, the professional lobby 
in Washington which ran afoul of the Senate 
last fall, or 
parallel system of Federal publie schools. 


the professional bugaboo of a 


One grave shortcoming among professors of 
public-school administration is the apparent 
difficulty in distinguishing between what is, what 
should of ethical right be accomplished, and what 
in American life ean be brought about politi- 
cally or otherwise. Like the poor whom we have 
with us always, we have 115,000 independent 
school districts and nearly 400,000 indepen- 
dently 
This phenomenon in itself is a problem of the 


reared citizen school-board members. 


first order. In Illinois, there are now closed 
some 1,600 schools because of the teacher-short- 
age; but the school-district governments are not 
abandoned. The loeal citizenry hold on to the 
device of local self-government because they are 
suspicious of any attempt to change their course 
of long tradition. While one cannot condone 
this die-hard attitude and must hope that local 
experiences with sending the children to some 
adjacent and possibly better school by bus may 
eventually be educationally convincing, yet one 
cannot overlook the possibility that even such 
stubbornness for local control may be a sign 
of democratic intelligence back among the grass 
roots of our people. The failure of democracy 
in the German Weimar Republie and the col- 
lapse of La Belle France are of too recent oceur- 
rence for us to forget that democracy is not 
passive but active. If we do not practice democ- 
racy in its more serious local challenges, why 
try to teach it in the schools? The best-informed 
students of political science have said that, while 
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there are many shortcomings in the loeal school 
board, still the best examples of American de- 
mocraey are to be found in this active civic 
service. Professor Grieder seemingly would 
cast this device aside as of no asset value. 

Another aspect of conditions as they actually 
exist is the phenomenon of no educational 
monopoly in America. Wisely we have permit- 
ted private schools and colleges to go their own 
way, thus to be a buffer against the very type 
of centralization which Professor Grieder 
espouses. Some of the best-informed men in 
education have said that the state departments 
and state boards of education have “done the 
wrong thing.” They are political; they are self- 
sufficient; they temporize with current details 
and only in a few eases get down to basie prob- 
lems of administration which should preserve 
Cer- 


tainly we do not wish the type of educational 


what of democracy we have in the schools. 


monopoly which even remotely hints of the 
totalitarian state. 

Akin to this is the safeguard to academic 
freedom. While possibly there are enough ex- 
amples of legislatures that have gone wrong in 
dictating certain educational attitudes and sub- 
ject matter to refute the idea that there is ade- 
quate academic freedom, certainly there are tens 
of thousands of eases where the loeal citizenry 
and school board have aided in liberating local 
education. It seems strange that any member 
of the profession can forget how examples of 
free thought have served to inspire those areas 
more benighted. From the article in question 
and also from the recent book, ‘American 
Schools,” of Henry C. Morrison, who holds 
similar views, one is supposed to assume that 
all that flows from the school or the surrounding 
community is mere book learning, which brings 
up the question of the community. 

There probably has been as much written on 
the community as on almost any aspect of 
American life which touches the school. One 
cannot attend a gathering of the PTA or visit 
any teachers college without hearing acclaimed 
the fact that the school is a community and that 
the adult surrounding community is an integral 
part of the school. Shall this relationship now 
be broken; shall the living community be cast 
out for a politically-ridden state domination? 
Is it possible that, while we are fighting a war 
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’ 


to preserve the “American way of life,’ we shall 
think it best so to enlarge the unit of school 
administration that no one in the community 
can ever practice loeal school citizenship? Any- 
one who has had experience in the suburbs of 
a great metropolis knows that mere size of gov- 
ernmental machinery and domination by politi- 
eal parties are almost insurmountable obstacles 
for those within the huge corporate city, and 
that the flow to the suburbs is largely by choice 
of the suburbanite to escape rotten politics and 
to give to his family those advantages which ean 
be had almost chiefly because the local officials 
can be made responsible and ean be reached in- 
telligently. 

Any thought of giving over complete control 
of the public schools to the state should be 
modified by an understanding of the ways and 
means of making state laws and bureau regula- 
tions. There has been enough discussion in the 
public press on the score of New Dealism not 
to have to emphasize the fact that bureaus grow 
in power far beyond the specificities of the laws 
creating them. But as for the laws themselves, 
when do legislatures sit down calmly and reason 
on what is best for the school children of the 
state and act accordingly? Almost universally, 
school laws are changed by pressure groups, 
which in almost any state will number from 15 
to 20 types all the way from the teacher-vested 
interests to the chambers of commerce and anti- 
tax groups, not forgetting the farm blocs. 
About the best evidence of this incubus is the 
inability of many a state to get just court deci- 
sions upholding the needs of childhood or, in 
default of a good judiciary, to create new and 
good school codes. 

The blundering of educational hierarchies in 
using pressure instead of intelligently exercising 
the educative process in the home community 
was well exemplified in the contribution to 
ScHooLt AND Society (September 4, 1943) by 
Professor Frank E. Spaulding of Yale. He 
stated a truth so little understood by education- 
ists as to be almost tragic, which was that almost 
universally when parents and even non-parents 
in the local community are decently informed of 
childhood needs, a great effort will be made to 
meet them. This always must be in sharp con- 
trast with mere pressure for the teacher’s social 


security, better salaries, and the right to “freeze” 
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incompetents in their positions under tenure and 
against the wish of the community. This drives 
us irresistibly against the proposition that the 
higher-ups in professional educational pressure 
groups cannot be trusted when they use the 
same tactics in their smear campaigns that they 
decry in those of the interests they term 
“enemies of education.” 

A sidelight on the maturation of the average 
teacher is seen in a current survey among teach- 
ers on the subject of postwar planning, the 
replies to which reflect no knowledge of prob- 
f administration—rather only the prob- 
Similarly the 


lefs ( 


lems of the schoolroom proper. 
charge that more than 25 per cent of teachers 
have been inadequately trained, largely borne 
out by defections causing the great teacher 
shortage, indicates the chief of the “firsts” of 
necessity in edueation. Until the vicious circle 
of incompetence within the profession can be 
broken, it would seem highly improbable that 
any material group of citizens will consent to 
giving up their local birthright for a mess of 
questionable public-school “efficiency.” 

One would not combat reform at almost any 
price if it promised to be real reform. There is 
a fairly decent philosophy which separates state 
This holds that the 


state (almost always as a result of the action of 


and loeal school controls. 


external pressure groups) through its legislature 
shall lay down broad policies applicable for all 
schools, possibly on the minimum side. Reckon- 
ing on the loeal political philosophy of “Don’t 
Tread on Me,” the local community is given 
almost plenary authority to adjust the schools 
The prime question is whether in 
districts this relationship 


to its needs. 
the best-organized 
gives us good or poor schools. Begging that 
question, but definitely espousing the policy of 
democratic educational procedures as against 
pressure-group and authoritarian dictation, 
would it not be better for educationists to recog- 
nize what we have and to try to build upon it 
at less risk than Messrs. Grieder and Morrison 
suggest? If we did that we should ask our- 
selves, laymen included, some of the following 


questions : 


Is the device of the local school district merely a 
traditional anachronism, or is it educationally valid? 
Does the community as such make a contribution to 


education? If so what is a natural community and 
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what a community of rural interests? Is it possible 
logically to separate units of attendance from units 
of administration and the latter from units of finan- 
cial support? 

Is there validity in Paul R. Mort’s thesis that 
financial support need not earry with it responsibil- 
ity to the source of supporting revenue? If one is 
a congressman or legislator may he vote for huge 
sums to be appropriated for any purpose and wash 
his hands of responsibility for knowing that such 
sums are properly spent? 

Can workable theories be developed to fit the cir- 
cumstances of the great differences in needs of the 
many different types of school communities on the 
level of state general legislation? If so, would 
they become effective politically, and how? 

Can state domination ever be free from partisan 
polities? Have those states which seem to be work- 
ing for greater state control really sueceeded, and 
do they mark a possible future trend, or are their 
developments accidental? Should any state domi- 
nate the selection of textbooks, lists of teacher- 
eligibles or even the per-capita costs of education? 

How ean the profession of education be brought 
to maturity? Has the school board universally 
failed or has it simply not matured? Can the board 
be brought to maturity? Is this worth while? Do 
administrators and the hierarchies of the profession 
have an obligation to aid in any such effort? 

What were the real net results of CCC, NYA, 
WPA? Have they made an indelible pattern on 
the minds of Federal bureaus? Why are there now 
93 Federal agencies of education? Can the state 
and local school governments work fast enough to 
meet the needs of the 30,000,000 people when they 
come from war industries and the armed forces so 
that the schools and state governments may not 
repeat the disastrous situations of the big depres- 
sion? Is Uncle Sam ready, as many educationists 
think, to take over all education within 30 years? 

Finally, is there any value in the local school 
district and its frequently incompetent school board 
in buffing off national political domination of all 
education as well as local self-government of any 
kind? 


Nationally we have no significant educational 
policies. The states are not much _ better 
equipped and are subject to the winds of politi- 
eal chance. We probably need to wipe out 
about 100,000 local school districts, but not the 
institutions of the community or the local school 
board. We need the boards which govern the 
remaining areas to be of unquestioned high 
character, capacity, and experience. Possibly a 
few millions a year should be spent in training 
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them. We need the profession to mature and 
be decently compensated. We need to take out 
some of the defects of the elective system in the 
training of teachers and administrators. We 
need the broader shoulders of lay-citizen local 
covernments to support the schools. 

One cannot speak with finality of this situa- 
tion, except to repeat what has been said in these 
columns previously—that universities and foun- 
dations at once should study the direction publie 
education should take as contrasted with that 
which it may follow. 

HersBert B. MuLForpD 

WILMETTE, ILL. 


ENGLISH IN SEVEN WEEKS 

“LEARN to fly, but first learn to speak Eng- 
lish.” This is what the RCAF has to say to 
thousands of its trainees. 

Free French, Cubans, Czechs, Poles, Mexi- 
cans, and numerous others come to Canada to 
train for the Allied air forces. 
for a control stick but they start with an English 
textbook at the School of English in the RCAF’s 
massive Manning Depot in Toronto. 

Seeing them sitting in classrooms, dark- 
skinned Southerners and blond Scandinavians, 
you realize all over again what a melting pot 
the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan 
really is. Farmers, schoolboys, salesmen, arti- 
sans—gathered from all over the world at their 
own urging to sit before a blackboard and learn 
“He is a big man and has a small nose.” What 
a melting pot, and how much has to be done be- 
fore the finished product pours out! 

The School of English has been operating 
since October, 1940. Probably 95 per cent of 
its students have been French-Canadian—but 
the Air Force is dealing in big numbers these 
days and that remaining five per cent repre- 
sents a lot of foreign nations. Even the RAF 
uses this school. The continental refugee who 
sneaks away from darkened Europe in a fishing 
boat and lands in England to join the RAF is 
sent to Toronto to learn English and then 
trained to fly in one of the many RAF schools 
in Canada. 

Nine tenths of the French-Canadian entries 
into the Air Force now come to No. 1 Manning 
Depot, the first step in Air Force training, and 
about 75 per cent of these have to enroll in the 
School of English. The course stretches the 


They are eager 
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Manning Depot’s usual schedule of about five 
weeks to 12 weeks. 

Seven weeks may seem a short period in which 
to learn a language, but the chief instructor 
states that the job is well done by then and that 
the student is able to hold his own in the severe 
school work and training that is to follow. 
“English is much easier to learn than French,” 
said he. “Besides, we only need to give them 
a sound grounding and they carry on from 
The schools are all English and the boys 
live and play in English once they get started.” 

Normal Manning Depot routine is largely 
drill, learning the rudiments of discipline, and 
being exposed to inoculations and medical tests. 
Students of the School of English take this 
routine concurrently with their English classes. 


there. 


The English course has several grades, so that 
a trainee may be ranked according to his pro- 
ficiency in English and the nature of the Air 
Force course he is subsequently to take. How- 
ever, most of the students start right at the be- 
ginning. 

“That is” and “It is not” and “I am coming” 
is the starting point. After a while the written 
examination asks such questions as what is the 
day of the week, month of the year, when do 
you get up, where do you eat. After 12 weeks it 
is stiff: “Define equilibrium; What is called re- 
ciprocating motion; Define oil-pressure pump.” 

It will be noticed they get into technical lan- 
guage. This meets: two objectives: (1) The 
trainees joined the Air Force to fight a war and 
their attention would not be long held by merely 
an English course. So as soon as they get a 
grounding in English the remainder of the Eng- 
lish course is in effect a teaching of the subjects 
they are later to take; air crew, engine and air- 
frame mechanies, electricians, ete. (2) This 
scheme also gives them a bit of a head start on 
their English colleagues so that they will not 
fall behind when first they are confronted with 
the technical courses of the next school. 

There are 18 instructors at the school, each of 
them formerly a school teacher. But they are 
youthful teachers with a zip to them and the 
classroom does not seem too stuffy an affair. 
They have all become experts in engine me- 
chanies, or the theory of aviation, or whatever 
subject they are teaching; yet none of them is 
really a technician. 

What about Basie English? The reply is that 
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they did try Basie English for a while but had 
to amend it somewhat to get in all the technical 
terms they required. Now they are working on 
the creation of a Basie English method of their 
own and from the look in their eye one gets the 
But that is yet to be 
forecast at the 


idea they are proud of it. 
announced and may be only 
present time. 

There are usually about 900 students in the 
English School, divided into classes of from 40 
to 50. Students unable to pass the course are 
posted to “eontact work” at an Air Force sta- 
tion where they work as a mechanie’s assistant 
or cook’s helper and in the process pick up a 
familiarity with English. After three months 
they return to the School of English and start 
all over again. This “contact work” is the prae- 
tical experience most of them need and many ¢ 
rejected man returns to the School of English 
fully ready to pass all tests. 

The “English” atmosphere around all RCAF 
stations goes a long way to make a man familiar 
Either he asks for his supper in 
Men of foreign 


with English. 
English or he goes hungry! 
tongue are urged to try to speak English even 


Memes « « » 
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though they will be guilty of mistakes. The 
records show that some who came to Toronto 
with scareely a word of English have coneluded 
their Air Force courses with honors and gradu- 
ated not only with wings but with another lan- 
guage to their credit. 

One man who has been watching the School of 
English for some time says it is having a most 
beneficial effeet upon French-Canadians not only 
with respect to their language but to their gen- 
eral deportment and enterprise. A French-Ca- 
nadian from a backwoods town who finds he ean 
learn to speak English gets a new confidence 
from the experience, and he starts upon his tech- 
nical courses with eagerness where before he 
The school breaks 


down prejudices and broadens horizons, and 


Was nervous and awkward. 


educational authorities have their eye on it as a 
possible postwar experiment. Today it is all 
done in the name of war, but it is an influence 
for unity and friendship which the country will 
do well to retain in the name of peace. 
I. NoRMAN SMITH, 
ASSOCIATE Epitor, The Journal 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO 





EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES FOR 
WINNING THE WAR AND THE 
PEACE 
Mobilizing Educational Resources for Winning 

the War and the Peace. Edited by ERNEST 

O. Me.tsy. Pp. xi+ 237. New York: Harper 

and Brothers. 1943. $2.50. 

ONE of the most naive promises of every dis- 
cipline (and this applies to edueation, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and all the way down the line) is 
that of offering “permanent” solutions of the 
most difficult problems. Edueationally, we have 
been under the periodic spells of various prem- 
ises, either tainted with their admiration for 
modern fighting ideologies or based on the sim- 
ple and childish faith in the potentialities of the 
school in solving all burning problems of the 
day. 

We are happy to report that Melby’s work 
Although 


it emphasizes that edueation has never con- 


does not fall into this age-old trap. 


fronted greater difficulties or more challenging 
responsibilities than in the present crisis and 
that, lacking a dynamic and thoroughgoing edu- 
cational program, “the postwar world is almost 
certain to flounder in confusion and the fruits 
of victory will be lost,” it also points out that 
“the educational program must be specifically 
designed to meet the demands of the present 
conditions” by making “a realistic appraisal of 
the international scene and of the problems to 
be met at home”; furthermore, “the theme of 
educational control in America is exceedingly 
complex,” and “we are now confronted with 
national and even international educational im- 
peratives.” 

The solution of the problem cannot, however, 
readily be found “by uncritical resort to Fed- 
eral control and support of education.” For, 
“to turn blindly to such an expedient might 
readily result in a remedy which is worse than 
the ailment.” But, in the judgment of the au- 
thors, Federal support of education is ines- 
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capable and some kind of Federal leadership The Communication Arts and the High-School Vic- 
tory Corps. U.S. Office of Education. Pp. 





is essential “i -duecational resources are to seh gagpete aare - me 
is essential if our ed t . are t viii + 76. Washington: Government Printing 
«yz? . e . r h4 ~ € — 
be mobilized with effectiveness. The various Office. 1943. 25¢. 
site . : ante . ow This handbook is an exploration of the various ways gal 
chapters explore the impacts of economic, s0- in which a particular group of high-school subjects 
dial, and political trends and the development and activities, called the communication arts, may 
as ‘ : ; ; be utilized or adapted in order to help win the war 
of vocational and professional groups and in- Included in the group are: English, speech, foreign 
= p languages, journalism, dramatics, music, art, graphie 
terests as well as the rapid developments In com- arts, libraries, radio, and visual education. 
munication (such as the radio and improve- ‘ 


ments in the printed page) on the problem of 
Democracy: Should It Survive? Pp. 159. Issued 


veloping such Federal leadership. A ne u : , Pl 
developing suc “ — I > by the William J. Kerby Foundation, Washing- 
The volume is an admirable and provocative ton, D. C., and published by the Bruce Publish- 
study in the field of educational sociology by ing Co., Milwaukee. 1943. — $2.00. 
pl oes he ‘ ks Questions vital to the very existence of our democ 
virtue of its insistence that the problem of edu- racy are lucidly presented and answered by such 
; ; a ; - » contributors as John A. Ryan, Richard J. Purcell, 
cational control is crucial in the development of Luigi Sturzo, Walter Lippmann, Karl F. Herzfeld, 
: ’ ° 7 oem +: = oe David A. McCabe, Philip Murray, William H. Rus- 
edueation for social purposes. Particularly sell, and others. i : 
> 


valuable in this respect are the chapters on 
“The Needed New Conception of Educational Fospicx, RayMonp B. The Rockefeller Founda- 


Control,” by Ernest O. Melby and Kenneth tion—A Review for 1943. Pp. 63. Illustrated. 
: Published by the foundation, 49 West 49th St., 


Sa) eer P : > 5 9 - j 

Benne; “Racial and Minority Problems,” by New York 20. 1944. 

William H. Kilpatrick; and George 8. Counts’s + 

“N pede lew Ie rns P ; ” in- ‘ ‘ ’ o 

Needed New Patterns of Control.” But im-  yankins, Grace Crovie., Our Global World—A 

numerable interesting analyses and suggestive Brief Geography for the Air Age. Pp. iv+89. 
. > Illustrated. Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison 
scourses can be found throughout the book onan Bi Ne al Na 

disec _ ; j wires : Ave., New York. 1944. $1.32. 

all incorporated in a fluent narrative. In short, To be reviewed in a later number of ScHooL AND 


° = , 2 ’ : SOCIETY. 
this Sixth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society 








is an illuminating prelude to any study of the 
problem of Federal leadership and control in 





edueation. 
JOSEPH S. RouceK 
HorstrRa COLLEGE, For twenty-five years many colleges and uni- 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I. versities have pooled the funding of retire- 
ment benefits through TIAA. Today we pay 
tribute— 


EC To the Carnegie Corporation of New 
R ent ts 4 York and the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, the 

a 


vision of whose officers, backed by 





e gifts of more than $8,000,000, made 
TIAA what it is; 

BACON, SELDEN BD. Sociology and the Problems of To trustees and administrative officers 
Alcohol—Foundations for a Sociologie Study of of more than 200 colleges and uni- 
Drinking Behavior (Memoirs of the Section on versities who have strengthened their 
Aleohol Studies, Yale University, No. 1). Pp. institutions in many ways by bringing 
53. Published by Quarterly Journal of Studies them to participate in this pool and 
on Alcohol, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. thus made them far more valuable to 
1944. 50¢. their students; 

e To college staff members whose thrift 

BROENING, ANGELA M., A. LAURA McGreaor, LEON- thus encouraged protects their fami- 
ARD V. Koos, and GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER. Best- lies during working years and them- 
Liked Literature—Book 2. Pp. xii+ 555. Illus- selves in their old age. 





trated. Ginn. 1944. $1.60. TEACHERS INSURANCE and 


’ ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


CoMrorT, WILLIAM WISTAR. William Penn, 1644— Twenty-five Years Old 522 Fifth Avenue 
1718—A Tercentenary Estimate. Pp. 185. Uni- $150,000,000 Assets New York 18, N. ¥. 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 3622 Locust Street, ; ae 
Philadelphia. 1944. $2.00. ee 





A new portrait of William Penn, published to com- 
memorate the 300th anniversary of his birth. 
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[lospital Corpsman of the United States Navy. Pp. REISER, OLIVER L., and BLODWEN DAVIES.  Plane- 





24. Illustrated. Prepared for the Occupational tary Democracy—An Introduction to Scientific 
nformation and Guidanee Service, Vocationa umanism and Applied Semantics. », Xili4 
Inf 1 | \ t l H 1 Applied § t Py 
Division, U. 8. Office of Education, by the Hos- 242. Creative Age Press, Inc., 11 East 44th St., 
pital Corps Section, Bureau of Me dici ine and New York. 1944, $2.00. 
Surgery, U. S. Navy. Washington: Government . 
Printing Office. 1943. 
SMITH, ELMER R. (editor). Meet an American! 
° Pp. xiv+480. Illustrated. Harcourt, Brace. 
Mah nq Ss hool Lunches Educational (Nutrition 1944, $1.60. = 
Raneati q «ed hat No. 2 Ts A case study of those characters, actions, and 
GUCAUION NOrics, — eee ee ee Sie achievements which have given rise to a belief in 
Office of Edueation. I p. Vill + at. Illustrated, the existence of an “American way of life.” The 
Vashington: Government Printing Office. 1944. subject matter reveals the thoughts, feelings, and 
104 ideals that characterize American people as_ they 
; e have been interpreted by American writers. 
: : ene * 
Meyer, J. G., FRANK E. SORENSON, and ALTA Mc- ; Phy : 
InvirE. Friends Near and Far. Pp. viii+ 254, SNAVELY, Guy E. (editor). ‘*The Colleges Pre- 
Illustrated. Follett Publishing Co., Chicago. pare for Peace.’’ Proceedings of the Thirtieth 
1943. Annual Meeting, Association of American Col- 
e leges, Bulletin, Vol. XXX, No.1. Pp. 191, Pub- 


lished by the association, 19 West 44th St., New 
York 18. 1944. $1.50. 


‘New Forms of In-Service Teacher Education.’’ 


National Association of Supervisors of Student 

Teaching, 23d Yearbook, Part II. Pp. 56. Pub- e 

lished by the association, NEA. 1943. 50¢. TreuscHER, RutH H. Practice in English—Book 
L. Harcourt, Brace. 1944. Cloth, $1.08; 


° paper, 60¢. 

REEDER, WARD G. School Boards and Superin- 300k 1 is the first of two books designed to teach a 
tend ae” A M: a] Their Powers and Duties basie knowledge of the structure and correct use of 
Se ee pone ery one ees eee the English language. They are the successors to 
Pp. ix+278. Maemillan, 1944. $2.00. Junior Drill Pads. 
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Woodworth aud Shechau 
FIRST COURSE IN PSYCHOLOGY 


meets the challenge that psychology is ‘‘too hard—too abstract’’ for 





young people below the college level. 


Throughout the country there has been growing an awareness of the need 
for introducing psychology into the high-school eurriculum. FIRST 
COURSE IN PSYCHOLOGY provides a simple, practical, but thor- 
oughly scientific foundation in the subject. It will appeal to students 
because it is lively and simple. It will appeal to teachers for the same 
reasons and for its scientific accuracy and careful planning for use as a 


basie class text. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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